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HYMN FOR CORPUS CHRISTI’ 


Hoc est corpus quod dedisti 
Pro peccatis hominum. 

Isto pane quem fregisti, 

Atque nobis obtulisti, 
Te noscamus Dominum. 


Hac divina actione 
Panis vivus deditur. 
A coelorum regione, 
Sancta Dei ratione, 
Christus pani subditur. 


) Calix, novum testamentum 
Tuo iam in sanguine; 
O coeleste sacramentum, 
Ecce verum alimentum 
Nobis pro solamine. 


Mire Te adesse scimus, 
! His figuris humilem. 
In hoc pane Te sentimus, 
Te velatum reperimus, 
Vitam permirabilem. 


JOHN K, COLBY 





*ORATE FRATRES has a long-established policy of not publishing poetry, 
except, occasionally, translations of liturgical hymns, especially from non-Roman 
liturgies. As to Latin verse, we had not even given it a thought — until this 
hymn arrived. And its simple beauty in authentic hymn form argued its own 
case. That a layman should have composed it is additional reason for admira- 
tion. (Need we add that its publication does not mean that we are losing 
enthusiasm for the cause of the vernacular!) — ED. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY (II) 
REDEMPTION’S SORROW M 


HE BLOODY SWEAT. He who taught us the Ou "B® ¢ 


Father here Himself lies prostrate before the Father, P ae 
and agonizingly repeats the root-petition of that prayer: 4 

“Fiat voluntas tua — Thy will be done.” Do we not - 
sense in this fiat of the Son a trembling echo of the Vir- A 
gin Mother's fiat, that fiat which will undergo its fiery testing to. ‘he 2 
morrow under the cross? 2 
Nearby there lies a pope, asleep; also some sleeping apostles: man 
a Church dormant! so al 
Shortly before, at the Supper, He had made them liturgists; Y 
and here they lie sleeping. Yet it was to be expected: for they had liter 


not as yet been vivified by the Spirit, they were not yet spiritually One 
awake, they had not yet reached full stature. E 

It was only the body of the Church that slept there under the ins 
olive trees in Gethsemane, much like Adam’s earthly body before 


it housed a spirit. ~~ 
“Rest here,” He had said to the eleven. Then He entered the | 
garden — and left the Church outside. Its first visible head, how- T 
ever, He did take along inside, closer to the Mystery, and likewise the 3 
the favored James and John. But even to these three He said, earli 
“Stay here.’ Even they lack the spiritual maturity to enter the long 
Mystery of mysteries. T 
He returns: “Watch and pray,” you, My liturgists. ‘Simon, ages, 
you sleep?’’ You, the chief shepherd of all liturgists? the | 


And three times is done that which transcends all understanding. 
The cup of suffering is pressed into the Son’s hand by His Father. 
The chalice of sacrifice! 

And so great, so intensely full of painful suffering are the Son’s 
apprehension and His pleadings that already He begins to bleed: 
it is the blood of the sacrifice already flowing. 

And it is precisely this blood-covered face of our Messias-Litur- 
gist that will be kissed by Judas. 


Then too is heard an Ave! The Ave from the mouth of the 
Judas-disciple: ‘‘ ‘Hail, Rabbi!’ And he kissed Him.” 
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THE ROSARY 


The mystery of iniquity! 

Mary is not in this scene. She remains in the background, as 
she did throughout her Son’s public ministry. This night she was 
probably in the Upper Room, where the mystery of the Last Sup- 
per had been celebrated and where her highpriest Son had spoken 
His last discourse of farewell. 


As ministering deacon she will again make her appearance when 
the actual Sacrifice is about to be offered. 


2) The Scourging. Can this really be the Mediator between 
mankind and the heavenly Father? Can this be the Messias? One 
so abused, so crushed? 

Yet it is this abject One among the sons of men whom the 
liturgy addresses: ‘‘Hagios o Theos! O holy God! O holy strong 
One! O holy deathless One!” 

Every word of this Good Friday liturgy should move us to 
the quick: ‘‘I fed thee with manna in the desert: and thou hast 
beaten Me with blows and scourges. My people, what have I done 
to thee? Answer Me!” 

The picture of the tormented Man of Sorrows, first painted in 
the middle ages, is none other than that which, many centuries 
earlier, Isaias had in vision foreseen, and which the liturgy had 
long grieved over. 

The liturgy was acquainted with it long before the middle 
ages, had known it through the centuries: for from the first it was 
the precious possession of the heavenly Jerusalem. 


“For thy sake I scourged Egypt: 
And thou hast scourged Me and delivered Me up.” 


“He was wounded for our iniquities, 

He was bruised for our sins; 

Chastisement unto our peace was upon Him, 
And by His bruises we are healed. 


He opened not His mouth, 

As a sheep that is led to the slaughter. 
He was offered 

Because it was His own will” (Is. 53:5-7). 


The stricken Shepherd: sacrificial gift and liturgist as well. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
The “Agnus Dei, qui tollit peccata mundi.” 


3) The Crowning with Thorns. This scene too has always 
been a precious part of the ancient Good Friday liturgy: 


“I went before thee in a pillar of cloud: 

And thou hast brought Me to the judgment hall of Pilate. 
My people, what have I done to thee? 

Or in what have I grieved thee? Answer Me!” 


“For thee I struck the kings of the Chanaanites: 

And thou hast struck My head with a reed. 

I gave thee a royal sceptre: 

And thou hast given to My head a crown of thorns.” 


Yes, truly, “Behold, your King!” 


For, ‘““Thou sayest, I am a king. For this was I born, and for 
this I came into the world.” 


And over the cross it is precisely this little word that will 
appear, written in three languages: Melek — Basileus — Rex. 


And every effort to change it will meet with the blunt rebuff: 
“What I have written, I have written.” 


But the frightful fact is that even here, at the crowning with 
thorns, the Lord is again greeted with an Ave: the ‘Hail, king’’ 
of scorn, of mockery. As if Satan were trying to echo mockingly 
the Father’s Ave spoken at this King’s incarnation. 


Thus is the Sacrifice being prepared, under a flood of insults and 
sneers; yet it is the preparation as willed by the Father. 

4) The Carrying of the Cross. The Liturgist: a cross-bearer. 
This is indeed a preparing for sacrifice in a realistic manner: the 
Liturgist drags Himself with indescribable torment to the altar. 

What an offertory procession! The Isaac of the New Covenant 


} 


carries the sacrificial wood, in obedience to His Father, to the place 


of sacrifice. 


“Dedicated to the Passion 
He carries the trophy Cross” (Pange Lingua). 


Here in very truth is the Agnus Dei qui tollit peccata mundi, 
the Lamb of God who taketh away — by taking upon Himself — 
the sins of the world. 
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THE ROSARY 


“I brought thee out of the land of Egypt: 
And thou hast prepared a cross for thy Savior.” 


This indeed is the opus liturgicum, the opus nostrae salutis, the 
labor of our salvation. 

And the Son’s fiat meets the fiat of His Mother on the way. 
Here we find her again who presents the sacrifice, the deacon at her 
son’s offertory procession. Indeed, it is at the same time her own 
offertory procession too. 

And there is also another, who is permitted to help carry the 
cross, as if to illustrate Christ’s word: ‘‘He who does not take up 
his cross and follow Me, cannot be My disciple.” 

It is not Peter nor John who here carries the cross, but an un- 
known peasant: anyone, or everyone; for every one in fact must 
carry it. But the carefully trained and selected liturgists are not 
at hand. The Liturgist par excellence must walk this offertory 
road alone. His mother, a few women, that peasant, the centurion, 
the crowd of the laity, they follow after. 

The future head of the Church, and those others, the bishops, 
are probably following too, from afar. 

Only John, the beloved disciple, followed Him closely: the 
virginal John, as a support for the Virgin-Mother; the virginal 
John as a support for the bride of Christ, the Church. 

5) The Crucifixion. The offertory procession is ended. The 
Lamb is prepared. Now it is sacrificed: Agnus mactatur. 

The hour has arrived to bring to fulfilment His life-long re- 
demptive sacrifice. At last He can speak His liturgical ‘‘It is con- 
summated.”’ 

“T lay down My life . . . such is the command I have received 
from My Father” (John 10:18). 

Now the awful command of the Father has become a command 
fulfilled. 

Now the opus liturgicum is put into our priestly hands. It flows 
to us in the blood and the water from the side of Christ: in sacrifice 
and sacraments. 

But here too Mary is present, she who under the cross presented 
the sacrifice, as deacon of the Church, in fact, as representing the 
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Church itself. To none other is this sublime position given: neither 
to Peter, nor to the beloved disciple who was present there with 
her. 


Is she not in very truth the Church? She who alone is full of 
grace, who alone is filled with the Holy Spirit: fully spiritual? In 
her indeed does the Church have its root, there under the cross. 

John is present too, but upon him and the others the Holy 
Spirit had not yet come. Even today their eyes are heavy as with 
sleep, as in Gethsemane; they do not see clearly. They have not as 
yet experienced the breathing of the Spirit. 


But not only of the Church; no, rather of all mankind is Mary 
here again the representative. Here she stands as the second Eve 
under the tree of suffering; here she stands under the real Tree of 
Life. 


And the Highpriest, the Lamb of God dying on the altar of the 
cross, performing the sacred task commissioned Him by His Father, 
speaks the words of His last will and testament. 





; 
: 


He had taught His disciples to leave father and mother and all | 


things, and had Himself given the example. Only in this hour of 
sacrifice does His Mother, whom He had in very deed “‘left’”” during 
three long years, receive the most profound proof of His love: 
He confides her to the care of His beloved John, or let us say 
rather that He confides her to His Church, or, better still, here He 
gives her as mother to His Church, the mother of His life thus 


becoming the mother of our life. Ecclesia, ecce mater tua! Church, 


behold thy Mother! 

Here then, just before His last breath, He joins His Church to 
“the mother of all the redeemed,”’ to her who is the deacon and 
liturgist of His own sacrifice: Mother Church to the Mother of 
the Church. 

And to this selfsame John, who as the Church’s representative 
takes the “‘mother of life’’ under his care, is later in fact given the 
grace of seeing Mary in apocalyptic vision as Mother of all the 
redeemed. 

Thus, shortly before the ‘It is consummated,” and simultan- 
eously with the deeply moving cry of “‘I thirst,’’ Christ’s redemp- 
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THE ROSARY 


tive sacrifice reaches its height, as He incorporates all mankind 
unto Himself. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, shall draw all men 
[the original text] to Myself.” 

And we, pondering these things, continue to pray over and 
again: Ave Maria! Ave Maria! 

For a liturgist, what a depth of meaning these words of greet- 
ing contain! 

REDEMPTION’S GLORY 


1) The Resurrection. ‘“The Pasch of the Lord, the Pasch! Again 
I say, the Pasch! It is the feast of feasts, the first of all solemnities”’ 
(St. Gregory of Nazianzen: monastic office) . 

“Ressurrexit sicut dixit! He is risen as He said!” 

The beauty of this decade of the rosary is that I not only can 
repeat this glorious and glad ‘‘resurrexit’’ with every Ave, but 
that I can direct it together with the Ave in homage to Mary as 
well as to her Son. Does it not make my rosary a triumphant 
paschal song, a paen of Easter joy? 

I can readily imagine someone praying his whole rosary on 
Easter Day with no other thought in mind and no other mystery 
spoken than this “resurrexit.’’ And why should he not be allowed 
to do just that? Should not the joy of the Easter mystery take 
full possession of the heart, and overflow from heart to lips? And 
the same is true in the case of the other great feasts, Christmas and 
Pentecost. 

The liturgy pours her richest treasures into my prayerful medi- 
tation of Christ’s resurrection: 

““O death, where is thy victory? 

O death, where is thy sting? 

Death is swallowed up in victory. 

But to God be thanks, who granted us victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“Let the trumpet of salvation resound for the victory of so great 
a King. . . . This is the night which restores to grace, and unites 
in sanctity. ... O happy fault [the Church dares to sing], which 
merited for us such and so great a Redeemer’’ (Exsultet). 
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The same access of joy resounds in the words: ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 

How rightly, and effectively, this sentence communicates the 
confident Easter message of resurrection to the. Office of the Dead! 

But ‘‘who will roll away the stone for us?’’ The stone which 
is perhaps still keeping us from a deeper insight into the mystery? 

What great and joyful thoughts will flood my heart and mind 
while praying the rosary during Eastertime, if I allow the Easter- 
light to illumine my life. 

“The light of Christ! Thanks be to God!” 


2) The Ascension. He had told them all that His Father had 
directed Him to tell. They had listened, but had not grasped 
everything. 

Now, at His departure, they still stand in need of a final con- 
soling word: ‘“‘You shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit 
coming upon you, and you shall bear witness to me to the ends 
of the earth.” 

Thus His very last words are concerned with conferring the 
Soul upon the body of His Church. 

But are not these words of farewell also addressed in a special 
manner to all missionary priests? I mean the words about “‘the 
ends of the earth,’ and those about being ‘‘witnesses’’ to Him — 
performing His sacrificial Memorial? 

However, just before this, He had said: ‘‘It is not for you to 
know the times or the moments which the Father has fixed by His 
authority.” 

But is not the ‘“‘moment”’ of His resurrection more than enough 
for us? And the “‘moment’’ of His redeeming sacrifice which He 
transmitted to us? And the ‘“‘moment’”’ of His Church? Of His 
life in the Mystical Body? And finally that last ‘‘moment’’ — 
that of the parousia? 

“This Jesus . . . as you have seen Him going up to heaven . 
in the same way He shall come.” 

Here the name of Jesus is for the last time spoken to the world 
by the Father (through the mouth of an angel). 
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THE ROSARY 


But He who is “‘priest for ever’ enters into His eternal sacri- 
fice, from which we in our priestly service daily draw, as branches 
on the vine. 


3) The Coming of the Holy Spirit. The in-spiriting, the con- 
firming by the Spirit, of a whole Church! 

The same Holy Spirit, of whom the angel had said to Mary, 
“the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee,’’ was again announced by 
Jesus at His ascension as the Spirit who “‘will come upon you’’: the 
Spirit superveniens. 


And at Pentecost that Spirit did in fact come upon them all, as 
in irresistible wind. 


Artists have given us splendid pictures of the twelve — and in 
their midst the Virgin-Mother, the only one who, hitherto, had 
been overshadowed by the Holy Spirit. She was truly the “‘spir- 
itual vessel,’’ the vessel of sacrifice, the mother of Life, the mother 
of the Church in the midst of the twelve. 


And the disciples themselves? No longer are their eyes heavy 
with sleep. No useless questions do they ask. There is no head- 
shaking or murmuring here! 


It is indeed a ‘‘confirmation,’’ a strengthening. 

Now they recall: “Do not be anxious how or what you are 
to speak.’’ ‘‘Do not be anxious how or wherewith you shall de- 
fend yourselves, or what you shall say.” 


For ‘‘the Holy Spirit will teach you all things . . . whatever I 
have said to you.”’ A “‘confirmation,” therefore, of the teaching of 
Christ. 

Now they are filled to the brim with the Holy Spirit; in fact, 
the New Wine brims over, it overflows these new vessels. Such is 
ever the way of the Holy Spirit in His liturgy. He sweeps all before 
Him. He acts on whomever and wherever He will. For, is it not 
said of Him: ‘““The Spirit blows where He wills’’? 


4) The Assumption. After meditating on the mysteries of the 
incarnation and redemption, and on the sending of the vivifying 
Spirit, we return again to Mary. She who stood at the beginning 
of the sacrifice of our redemption stands also at its completion. 
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“‘Mary is assumed into heaven; the angels rejoice.” 

Joy of angels! 

Here Gabriel again meets her, this time to intone to her honor 
the Ave of all the heavenly choirs, the Ave in which I too can 
humbly join with my rosary. 

Now is the ‘‘ark of the covenant” of John’s vision, the sacri- 
ficial vessel of our redemption, taken up unbroken, inviolate, by 
her Son to the realm where His liturgical sacrifice is forever con- 
tinued. 

Here, for all eternity, will she be the deacon with the glorified 
Priest in heaven: Dominus tecum! 

If ever Paul’s words were realized, surely it is in her case: ‘‘For 
to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

And the words: “‘O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?” 

How, indeed, could she, the container of Life, be overcome by 
the rule of death? And how could the sinless one come under the 
curse of Adam’s sin? 

Her death too is swallowed up in victory. 

With profound insight the liturgy has therefore created its most 
glorious Marian feast: the Dormition (the Koimesis) : the celebra- 
tion of the passover of the Theotokos, the Mother of God, to be- 
come the Regina vitae, the Queen of life. 

Mary’s assumption is the complement, the completion, of the 
economy of salvation of the Lord. And for this reason this feast 
is fittingly celebrated as the final great festivity of the Church year. 


5) Our Lady’s Crowning in Heaven. This is the final crowning 
of the whole sacrifice of redemption, and of the entire liturgical 
work of salvation. 

Here the Lord’s deacon is crowned, and thereby is given that 
place in the eternally decreed plan of salvation which was selected 
for her from the beginning: to be the deacon of the seven churches 
(viewed in the Apocalypse), the dispenser of Christ’s graces, the 
mediatrix gratiarum, the ministering deacon of divine grace. 

And as Christ manifests to His Father for all eternity His will 
to sacrifice and to save, she likewise takes her part in that great 
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THE ROSARY 


mystery of unending redemption: the role which she began on earth 
she will continue to exercise for all ages. 


Can we attribute to her any other position than that of the 
Queen of the Mystical Body of Christ, when in the acclamations 
of her litany we do not hesitate to acclaim her as Queen of angels, 


of patriarchs, prophets and apostles, of martyrs, confessors, virgins, 
of all the saints? 


So does John in fact see her: with twelve stars in her crown — 
recalling the twelve tribes of old, and even more, the Church 
founded on the twelve apostles. 


And from these stars graces fall constantly to earth, on places 
like Lourdes and Einsiedeln, Fatima and Rome, and on many an- 
other spot unknown to us, and into many a hidden human heart. 


Her treasury of graces will be revealed to us in its full richness 
only at the parousia, when, as Michelangelo depicts her in his 
famous painting of the judgment, she will appear in glory at the 
side of her Son. 


Ave Maria! Many and great are the mysteries which this greet- 
ing has called to mind in my prayerful meditation of the rosary. 
Hail, Mary, Mother of our Redeemer, Mother of the sinful re- 
deemed! “Pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our death.” 


Hail, Mary! Daughter of the Father, Mother of the Word, 
Bride of the Spirit! Pray for us, now, that we may without fail 
be faithful to that triune God in whose name we have been bap- 
tized, with whose sign we have been sealed. Pray for us, now, 
that we may be found worthy for ever to chant the final cadence 
of our rosary: ‘“‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost.” 


HILDEBRAND YAISER, O.S.B. 





“The celebration of the Sundays and the seasons of the year 
most unmistakably is the thermometer of the vividness of the 
faith at any given time.”” — ABBOT VONIER. 
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THE LAITY, THE MISSIONS, AND 
THE LITURGY 


AN ERA OF INDIVIDUALISM 


HE present era surely will be classified by future histor- 
ians as an era of supreme individualism. In industry, in 
economics, in social life, and even in Christian living, 
individualism rules. Its causes are to be found in the 
very nature of a people that have thrown off the shackles 

of moral law and now plunge headlong toward destruction. And 
the disastrous consequences of this modern error are only too clear. 
For one thing, we have lost the sense of community, the sense of 
being members of one human family. Despite the United Nations 
and similar efforts, selfish interest takes first place in our consider- 
ation, on the national level and on the family level. 


But let us confine this discussion to our Catholic life. For in- 
stance, let us look at what happens Sunday after Sunday in nearly 
every parish church under the sun. Men, women and children 
meet under one roof, kneel side by side, pray to the same Father, 
offer the same sacrifice, receive the same Bread of Life, the same life 
of grace — and then leave the church quite as separate as when they 
entered. Christ, the divine Victim, has been raised high before 
them; and Johnny has prayed that he may pass his exams, Eileen 
that she may get a new dress for the next parish dance, Mary that 
Tom may soon propose to her, Mr. Jones that he may be suc- 
cessful in a business deal, Mrs. Brown that she may soon find some- 
one to help her with the housework — and Christ has remained 
alone on the cross. Isolated in their individualism, Johnny, Eileen, 
Mary, Mr. Jones, and Mrs. Brown are unaware that they are 
members of the same Mystical Body, unaware that Christ on the 
cross is appealing for their love and help. And with the loss of 
the sense of belonging to the Mystical Body of Christ, the mean- 
ing of the invocation, ““Thy Kingdom come,’’ has been lost on 
the lips of too many of the faithful. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE MISSIONS 


One of individualism’s most unfortunate consequences is the 
common lack of interest or misguided interest in the missions on 
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LAITY, MISSIONS, LITURGY 


the part of the Catholic laity. For if we ignore the fundamental 
truth of the Mystical Body there is no reason why we should be 
mission-minded — why, for instance, American Catholics should 
be concerned whether the faith is taught to pagans at the Poles 
or in Central Africa. The average Catholic, I fear, considers the 
mission problem to be the concern solely of the clergy and religious, 
and that he himself has fulfilled his duty if he makes a contribution 
in church on Mission Sunday. His interest as a Catholic ends there. 
Then, as he reads the daily papers, he is apt to think of the Chinese 
or Japanese or Malayans as poor, uncivilized peoples, living in 
vast potential markets; and in this the average Catholic is no 
different from the pagan next door. If some special appeal for the 
missions is made, the Catholic may give generously if it is an appeal 
for flood relief or victims of leprosy, but he will hardly be touched 
by an appeal to promote the intellectual apostolate. It is sentiment 
that motivates him, rather than faith and reason. 

Serious harm and great losses already have resulted from this 
lack of interest or misdirected interest in the missions, It is safe to 
say that many more nations would be Catholic today if Catholics 
in other lands had displayed a proper and timely interest in them. 

All the more surprising is this apathy of the laity when we re- 
member that it is impossible to be a true Christian without being 
an apostle at the same time. The duty of Catholics to be concerned 
about the missions is based not merely upon the sufferings of 
people in mission countries or upon admiration of the courage of 
missionaries. It is based rather upon an essential doctrine of our 
faith — the Mystical Body. This is the real reason why every 
apostolic-minded Christian (that is, every true Christian) cannot 
fail to regard the missions with keen interest. 

The first duty of lay Catholics, therefore, is to embrace in one 
spiritual outlook the entire world — and this includes the Church’s 
battle-front, our Catholic missions. With such a viewpoint, a 
Catholic will not look upon the people of mission countries as cur- 
iosities, or judge them according to their peculiar national char- 
acteristics. He will rather see them as brethren in Christ. After all, 
the present common attitude of Catholics toward mission coun- 
tries differs little from that of their pagan neighbors. If the atti- 
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tude of Catholics toward mission countries had been different, to- 
day missionaries would not be looked upon as pioneers of capital- 
istic societies, but as real messengers of Christ. Even a certain type 
of mission propaganda, unfortunately, has made the same error, 
advertising the weaker and less beautiful side of the character of 
mission peoples, rather than presenting their better qualities. 


Pagans in mission lands can be won for Christ only if they feel 
that Catholics treat them differently from the rest. It is little use 
for us missionaries to tell them we are messengers of the God of 
love, or even distribute material help to them unless they believe 
that Catholics throughout the world are better people than non- 
Catholics, But how can they believe this when so often they find 
in the Catholics who come to them the same sense of superiority 
that marks the white merchant who comes to trade with them? 
Genuine Christian love among Catholics at home is one of the 
most powerful factors in missionary work abroad. And the lay 
Catholic at home should understand that he can accomplish as 
much as a missionary in the field simply by promoting in the 
press, on the radio, and at every opportunity, a deeper under- 
standing and love of the peoples of mission countries. 


CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY 


Another duty of the Catholic laity is to suffer with the whole 
Church. If it is true that we are one family, how can lay Catholics 
be oblivious to the sufferings and trials which their brethren are 
experiencing in other places? Consider, for instance, the three 
million Chinese Catholics, most of them very young in the faith, 
who now are suffering behind the iron curtain. Their faith and 
their lives are threatened by the present regime. Can their Catholic 
brethren ignore the sufferings of these millions? 


A third obligation of the Catholic laity toward the missions is 
financial support, but I do not want to emphasize what has already 
been emphasized enough. I should like only to say that lay Cath- 
olics ought to answer generously not only appeals for the relief of 
physical suffering but also appeals to promote the intellectual 
apostolate. In fact the latter type of appeal, though less apt to 
arouse the emotions, is in many instances more important than 
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the former type. For the purpose of the missions is not so much 
to baptize people as to build up the Church in mission countries, 
and this cannot be achieved unless Catholic ideas are disseminated 
by means of the intellectual apostolate. 

Still another contribution of the laity to the missions is for 
parents to place no obstacle in the way of missionary vocations 
among their children. Too many vocations are lost because some 
parents cling to the old unChristian notion that a missionary vo- 
cation is a life thrown away. There is no doubt that there would 
be many more workers in the mission fields if there were a more 
sympathetic atmosphere back home. Every Christian family ought 
to be proud to give one of its members to the foreign missions, 
and a pastor could do nothing better than to recommend vocations 
to missionary institutes. The idea that needs at home must take 
precedence over the needs of the Church abroad has long since 
been overcome by divine Providence, as it is invariably true that 
dioceses or parishes which contribute vocations to the missions 
are the most bountifully blessed with religious vocations.’ 


LAY PERSONS IN THE MISSIONS 


And most important of all, the time has come for the laity not 
only to consider the missions from a distance, but also to take an 
active part in the direct apostolate in the mission field. In this hour 
of crisis, which the Pope has called the hour of the laity, it is clear 
that lay persons have their own role to play in the life of the 
Church, a role which does not consist merely in acting as helpers 
to the priests, but in performing a task which belongs specifically 
to the Catholic laity, that of forming a Christianized society. 

It is the part of the priests to build the visible Church, to preach 
and teach, to baptize, to administer the sacraments and offer the 
holy Sacrifice, and to train a native clergy to carry on and multiply 
their efforts. But it is the part of the laity to Christianize the var- 
ious spheres of modern life, to build Christian families and com- 
munities, Christian offices, factories, shops, recreation centers, in 
short, to create a Christian environment not only in the home 





"With the help of Maryknoll, the hierarchy of Mexico, which is itself so 
desperately in need of priests, are at present opening a foreign mission seminary! 
— ED. 
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but in society at large. The clergy must guide and advise, but the 


actual task of building a practical pattern of daily Christian life | 
belongs to the laity, and it is a task which in fact cannot be per- | 


formed by the clergy. This work so vitally necessary in the secu- 
larized civilization of Europe and America is even more necessary 
in pagan countries. 

There is great need therefore for lay apostles to live a full 








ee 


Christian life and help to build a Christ-centered social order in | 


mission lands. There is great need for all kinds of Christian 
business and professional people — doctors, nurses, technicians, 
lawyers, teachers, social workers. There are unlimited possibil- 
ities too in the intellectual apostolate. It is especially important 
in China to bring a knowledge of the Church to the educated 
classes. Much could be accomplished, for example, by a group of 
trained student apostles mingling with their pagan fellow students 
in the universities. Writers, editors, artists, can make an invaluable 
contribution in building up a native Catholic literature and a 
native Catholic culture. 


Some of these lay apostles may desire to give a definite period of 
their lives to the great work of building Christendom on the far- 
thest borders of the Church; others will settle down in the country 
of their choice to spend their entire lifetime there. Some will marry 
and will carry on the apostolate of the Christian family, making 
their homes dynamic centers of Christian influence. Others, working 
individually or in teams, will dedicate themselves totally as single 
people to the mission apostolate of the laity. 


But all alike, married or single, temporary or permanent, can 
do a tremendous amount of good by the example of true Christian 
love and service which they manifest. They can do much to coun- 
teract the evil influence of the westerners who have gone overseas 
only to make money and who have often exploited the native 
peoples. They can contribute a great deal in helping new converts 
to adjust to Catholic life and to find their places as fully responsible 
members of the Christian community. Lay apostles have the great 
advantage of sharing the life of the people in their everyday cir- 
cumstances; thus they can come to know the mentality of the 
people thoroughly and can wield a powerful influence in disposing 
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them to the reception of Catholic doctrine. If the millions in the 
mission lands are to become Catholic, we must develop a carefully 
selected group of native lay leaders to carry on the apostolate, and 
lay apostles from other countries are needed to help to train this 
nucleus, 

Already there are a number of apostolic Christians actually in 
the field, and the first experiments in this direction encourage hope 
for the future. In Holland, for example, the Grail has a school of 
missiology at Ubbergen near the University of Nymegen for lay 
persons who wish to take up a career in the missions. Nurses, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, have already received specialized missiology 
training at this school after receiving their professional degrees. 
Most of them are now working in the Dutch East Indies, and with 
considerable success. And in the United States at Grailville, Love- 
land, Ohio, another school of lay missiology is in the process of 
development. (Full information about this school can be obtained 
by writing to Grailville.) A young woman, trained at Grail- 
ville and now working in China, has written an account of her 
apostolate from which I should like to quote. She writes: 


My real work as a lay apostle, at least as I understand it, is done by 
trying to lead a God-entered life — at office, hostel, picnic; dealing with 
printers, missionaries, celebrities, coolies, table-companions, fellow-workers, 
fellow-parishioners — trying to live according to Christian principles in 
all the daily relationships, jobs, and responsibilities. If you live in a 
dormitory and work in a newspaper office, your companions will come to 
know quite fully your manner and purpose of life, without your needing 
to say much about it. If we are sufficiently convinced that God is really 
the beginning and the end and the joy of life, our conviction will be 
contagious and cannot help spreading to others. 

I have not been lecturing or teaching classes. If someone comes and 
says to me, “I want to become a Catholic, will you instruct me?” I 
answer, “With pleasure.” But if someone comes and says —and this is 
more frequent — “I don’t want to become a Catholic, and I don’t want 
instructions, and I don’t want to talk to a priest, but I want to ask you 
what is the meaning of this... ,” then I talk about whatever she wants 
to talk about, if I know something about it; otherwise I help her find 
someone who does. 

Why do they come? 

A teacher came to ask me, “Can you teach me how to be happy? I 
have been watching you for a long time, and you are always happy. And 
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in my heart I am always sad.” Others express similar ideas in different 
words. More attractive than the idea of happiness, however, seems to be 
the idea of purpose. “You seem to have some purpose in what you are 
doing, and I don’t. I am just living from day to day. I wish I knew what 
life is for, anyway. Do you know?” I haven’t kept any statistics, but I 
think that more people have turned the conversation into that channel 
than into any other. 

I should not want you to have the impression that we have come to a 
pagan country and found the poor, ignorant, unenlightened heathen 
sitting in darkness, waiting for the light to shine. This is not quite the 
case. They may learn from us, but we also learn from them. Of course, 
there are plenty of ignorant people even among the educated — just as 
there are in the United States. But there also are intelligent, good-hearted 
people, far more responsive to the Gospel of Christ than many of us. 
There is in them a goodness and generosity and love of truth that makes 
them advance rapidly once they receive the “good seed.” 

It is hard for us to realize what it can feel like to be 20 years old and 
never once to have heard the Gospel. One day I was reading with a Chinese 
girl the account of the last judgment as it is given in St. Matthew, when 
Christ will say, “Come, you that have received a blessing from my Father 
. . . for I was hungry, and you gave me food; thirsty, and you gave me 
drink; I was a stranger and you brought me home. . .” 

“But,” she interrupted in bewilderment, “how can I do it? When have 
I ever seen Christ?” 

We turned the page. “Whereupon the just will answer: Lord, when was 
it that we saw thee hungry and fed thee, or thirsty, and gave thee 
«sar 

We had to laugh, because she had asked exactly the question our 
Lord had prophesied. 

“And the King will answer them: Believe me, when you did it to one 
of the least of my brethren here, you did it to me.” 

That is a whole new outlook on life. 


This same girl was thunderstruck when she heard the Gospel for the 
12th Sunday after Pentecost, the parable of the Good Samaritan. “Have 
you never heard that before?” I asked her. “‘No, never.” 

Now she is taking a medical course at the university so that she can 
give practical help to her brethren — to Christ — in need. 

It is difficult also for us to realize what it means to worship a God of 
love instead of a god of fear. 

A friend of mine had just been baptized. As we were walking up the 
street together afterward, she breathed a deep sigh and exclaimed, “Ah, 
at last I’m free!” The vehemence of her outburst surprised me, but I 
made no comment. Every few steps she kept repeating, “I’m free at last. 
Now I’m free!” It was her deepest impression of baptism. 
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I had instructed her beforehand and must have taught her the doctrine, 
“Baptism is a sacrament which takes away original sin, makes us children 
of God and heirs of heaven.” But I had never before experienced what 
it means psychologically to worship false gods, to offer sacrifices, net in 
thanksgiving but in fear that if you do not some unknown bad luck 
or terrible fate will overtake you. She had taught me something new 
about baptism. 

People like this girl eventually will become the real lay apostles of 
China. 

This girl formerly was a Buddhist. But there seem to be also a great 
number of Chinese who have been drawn to Christianity through Protest- 
antism, having found a watered down version inadequate. If only there 
is a Catholic friend to say, “Hold on, don’t throw your Christianity over- 
board. You just haven’t found the fulness yet,” they find their way into 
the Church. Among others, Dr. John C. H. Wu, former minister to the 
Vatican, was a Protestant before he became a Catholic. So was a God- 
child of mine, and another girl I know who has just sailed from Hong 
Kong to study at a Catholic college in Connecticut. 

A short time ago I had the privilege of meeting Dr. Wu. As you have 
probably seen his picture with his wife and their 13 children visiting the 
Holy Father, it is unnecessary to say that he is an outstanding lay apostle. 
I talked with him especially about the women of China, and one thing he 
said still rings in my ears. “The women of China are starved for love. 
They have always felt themselves unwanted and unloved. Give them love 
and you will win them for Christ.” 

Is it not evident that the life of a lay apostle in the missions is 
far from impossible? It has become a consoling reality, and there 
is a great need for many more lay persons to embrace this aposto- 
late. 

THE LITURGY IS THE FOUNDATION 

The principal objection to the lay apostolate is this: will those 
apostles persevere in the face of difficulties encountered in the mis- 
sion countries? There is no doubt that this is one of the hardest 
kinds of life imaginable, but at the same time because it is heroic 
it cannot fail to appeal to youth. The difficulty of perseverence 
cannot be minimized, but it is far from insurmountable. Exper- 
ience has shown that lay apostles must be endowed with a well- 
grounded life in Christ if they wish to achieve anything at all. A 
faith based upon emotion is no help to a lay missionary. In the 
missions more than anywhere else one can realize how the Mass 
is the source and the center of everything. Unless one has learned 
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to derive from the missal and from the prayers of the Divine Office 
2 constant source of inspiration and strength, one can hardly hope 
to endure. The missal, the breviary, the Scripture, the psalms, 
become your bedside books, your daily food, your constant en- 
couragement, indeed your solace in the midst of woe. I will never 
advise any lay person to go to the foreign missions without a 
deep understanding and practical realization of the full life of 
the Church. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the Catholic laity throughout 
the world will advance in an understanding and love of the liturgy, 
for it is chiefly through the liturgy that we can overcome the 
enemy of spiritual individualism and embrace the missions and the 
whole world in our spiritual outlook, thus living as true Chris- 
tians and true apostles according to the way of life to which we 
are called by divine Providence. 


NICHOLAS MAESTRINI 





“The Church’s inner life of prayer, her sacramental and litur- 
gical life of worship, and her insistence upon the paramount func- 
tion of divine grace are not without their unexpected imprint upon 
the non-Catholic mind. . . . The impression would be much 
greater were we ourselves to make freer use of the Chutrch’s treas- 
ures in corporate worship, were our popular devotions better regu- 
lated and ordered according to the traditional mind of the Church; 
did we hear more thoroughgoing instructive and attractive preach- 
ing. 

“From religious men the non-Catholic looks for the virtue of 
religion itself: the real spirit of worship. How many people, asks a 
recent spiritual writer, go to Mass with the intention of sharing 
in the offering and immolation of the crucified Son of God? How 
much outward participation do our congregations show in this 
sacrifice, as a sign of that inward spirit the Church requires?’’ — 
Fr. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J., “Catholic Impact: 1949-1950,” in 
Americe. Jan. 7. 
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FROM OTHER TIMES 


AN INSTRUCTION ON THE EUCHARIST* 


HAVE not forgotten, my newly baptized brethren, that [ 
promised you a sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, the Sacrament that you are now witnessing and of 
which you partook last night. It is necessary for you to un- 
derstand what you have received, what you are now about 
to receive again, and what you ought to receive daily hereafter. 
That bread that you see on the altar, after it is sanctified through 
the word of God, is the body of Christ. The chalice, or rather, 
what the chalice contains, after it is sanctified through the word 
of God is the blood of Christ. It was through these elements (of 
bread and wine) that our Lord Christ willed to commit to us His 
own body and His blood which He shed for the remission of our 
sins. If you have received them worthily, you yourselves are what 
you have received.* For the Apostle has said: ‘““We, though many, 
are one bread, one body”’ (1 Cor. 10:17). Thus he explained the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: we, the many, are one bread, 
one body. — 
By this bread is inculcated the lesson of how you ought to love 
unity. Surely this bread was not made of one grain. Were there 
not many grains of wheat? Before they were made into bread, they 
were separate grains; but after the grinding they were joined 
together by means of water. For unless the wheat is ground, and 
then kneaded together by means of water, it cannot become what 
we call bread. So you too, by your humbling fasts and by the 
sacred rite of exorcism were first of all, as it were, ground like 





Sermon 227 (P.L. 38, 1099-1101). It was preached at Easter, to the 
newly baptized (‘‘Ad Infantes’’), but is presented here in view of the feast of 
Corpus Christi. What St. Thomas later stated in the words: ‘“The effect of this 
Sacrament is the unity of the Mystical Body’’ (III, q. 73, a. 3) is here (and 
in the parallel Sermons 229 and 272: cf. translation in O.F., 19, pp. 289- 
291) expanded in bold and glowing terms. St. Augustine, no doubt, insisted 
on this unity all the more vigorously because of the Donatist schism which had 
tragically split the African Church. But it always was and remained a theme 
of his eucharistic doctrine: cf. the famous phrase, ‘‘O sacramentum pietatis, o 
signum unitatis, o vinculum caritatis,”” quoted in the breviary lessons of Mon- 
day within the octave of Corpus Christi. 

2"Si bene accepistis, vos estis quod accepistis."” 
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wheat. Then came the baptism and water: you were, so to speak, 
moistened in order that you might assume the form of bread. But 
we know that there can be no bread without fire. What, then, 
does the fire signify? The chrism. The oil is the sacrament of our 
fire, that is, of the Holy Ghost. 

Since we begin the reading of the Acts of the Apostles today, 
pay attention to what is read. . . . You will learn that the Holy 
Ghost is to come on Pentecost. And how will He come? He mani- 
fests Himself in tongues of fire. For He inspires (He breathes into 
us) that charity by which we are inflamed towards God and learn 
to despise the world; the straw (of our worldly desires) is burnt 
away and our hearts purged as gold. 

Thus the Holy Ghost comes to you — the fire (of confirma- 
tion) after the water (of baptism): and you become the bread 
which is the body of Christ. And thus is signified unity. 

Recall the order of events as they occurred in the sacred rites. 
After the prayer you are first exhorted to lift up your heart. This 
behoves the members of Christ. For you have become members 
of Christ; and where is He, your Head? Members must have a 
head. If the head would not have gone before, the members could 
not follow. And whither has Christ your Head gone? What did 
you recite in the Creed? ‘“‘On the third day He arose from the dead, 
He ascended into heaven, He sits at the right hand of the Father.” 
Our Head, therefore, is in heaven. So when you are told: “Lift 
up your heart,”’ you respond: “We have lifted them up to the 
Lord.”” But lest you attribute this raising of your hearts to the 
Lord to your own strength or your own merits or your own 
efforts (because the lifting up of hearts is a gift of God), therefore 
the bishop or priest who is offering continues: ‘‘Let us give thanks 
to the Lord our God”’ for having our hearts lifted up to Him. Let 
us give thanks, because without His gift our hearts would yet be 
turned to the earth. And you acknowledge this fact by saying: 
“Tt is fitting and proper’ that we give thanks to Him who has 
made us lift up our hearts unto our Head. 

Then, after the sanctification of God’s sacrifice — since He 
willed that we ourselves become His sacrifice (as is plain from its 
institution), we must offer ourselves as a sacrifice to God: the 
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THE EUCHARIST 


Sacrifice must symbolize what we are [i.e., our self-oblation]* — 
after the consecration, I say, has been completed, we recite the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is the prayer which you were taught (as catechu- 
mens) and which you publicly pronounced. After this prayer, 
there is said: ‘‘Peace be with you,” and the faithful kiss each other 
with a sacred kiss. It is a sign of peace. Let your conscience accord 
with what your lips profess. That is to say, since your lips meet 
those of your brother, beware lest your heart withdraw from his. 


These are great sacraments — very great. Do you wish to know 
with what words they have been entrusted to us? The Apostle 
says: ‘““Whoever eats the body of Christ or drinks the cup of the 
Lord unworthily, will be guilty of the body and the blood of the 
Lord” (1 Cor. 11:27). And who receives them unworthily? 
He who receives them in mockery or with contempt. Do not con- 
sider the sacrament as of small moment because it is visible to the 
sight. What you can see will pass away, but what is signified, what 
is invisible, does not pass away; it remains. Yes, it is received, it is 
eaten, it is consumed. But does this mean that the body of Christ‘ 
is consumed? that the Church of Christ is consumed? that the 
members of Christ are consumed? Of course not! Here and now 
they are purified; in heaven they merit a crown. That, in other 
words, which is signified in terms of eternity will remain, though 
it may seem to pass away. 


In receiving the Sacrament, therefore, think of yourselves (as 
common members of Christ’s body), cherish unity of heart, and 
ever keep your heart fixed on high. Let not your hope be in any- 
thing here below but in heaven. Let your faith be firm in God and 
acceptable to Him. Because what you now cannot see, but believe, 
you will see hereafter, in that place where your joy will be un- 
ceasing. 

ST. AUGUSTINE 





*We have tried to give the correct meaning by paraphrasing this “locus per- 
plexus’ (as the Migne editor calls it), with the help of Karl Adam's Die Eucha- 
ristielehre des hl. Augustin (Paderborn, 1908), pp. 151, 154f. 

‘The ‘‘Mystical Body” is meant, as is evident from the parallelism with the 
next two phrases. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


A QUESTION OF CULTURE 


OBERT Graves, the English poet and novelist, and ob- 
viously an agnostic, who by his own choice and pref- 
erence lives in Madrid in “Franco Spain . . . commend- 
ably courteous to free-thinking foreigners,’’ has been 
asked to answer a few questions for the Partisan Review 

(February, p. 134). He is one of a group of twenty-one, among 
them the great Jacques Maritain; the Anglican W. H. Auden; the 
ex-Catholic author of Studs Lonigan, James T. Farrell; the be- 
lieving and highly cultured Jewess Hannah Arendt; and the con- 
fuser of American education, John Dewey. Others, like James 
Burnham, are still to come. 

The Partisan Review is evidently serious about this inquiry, 
caused by the number of intellectuals who have become Catholics, 
or who have approached Catholicism within their denominations 
as closely as, e.g., the poets T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden. Of 
course the only new facet in this current piece of wonderment is 
the fact that a magazine of the calibre of the Partisan should take 
notice of it: because, as one correspondent remarks, conversions of 
intellectuals are an old story: there are Newman, Chesterton, Mari- 
tain, many of the great Romantics . . . and how about St. Aug- 
ustine? 

Graves, in his reply, singles out Graham Greene and Evelyn 
Waugh: “I can see no evidence that they have decided to sell all 
they have and to follow Jesus, which is essential Christianity. 
Neither do they evince any particular anxiety to save souls. .. . 
They appeared to be impressed only by the dramatic possibilities 
of the confessional and by the Church’s amusingly strict (sic!) 
stand on the (sixth) commandment. Waugh... has not .. . be- 
come a whit more Christ-like. When he turns his bowler-hat into 
a begging bowl and carries a palmer’s ragged staff instead of a rolled 
silk-umbrella, I shall be less reluctant to believe in the reported 
revival.” 

These are hard words to take for a man with as merciless a wit 
as Mr. Waugh; they betray, moreover, the Anglo-Saxon prag- 
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matic concept of Christianity castigated by so many continental 
Christians, both Catholic and dissident. And yet they are enlight- 
ening. Neither Heywood Broun, nor Mrs. C. B. Luce, nor Fritz 
Kreisler — to mention only some of the better-known converts of 
Msgr. Sheen — have made a great impression on lesser lights after 
they became Catholics, a fact attributed by many of us to their con- 
version. The undercurrent of inferiority feeling, so common with 
minorities, has affected many of us too. If a highly respected in- 
tellectual becomes a Catholic, we are apt to say: ““Now, you see, we 
aren’t what you say we are, if even a man like So-and-so submits 
his profession of faith.’’ While some of our converts are apt to 
take the attitude that it is ridiculous not to be Catholics. Until 
someone like Graves asks some nasty questions. 

Mr. Bonacina, in the September issue of that fine English quar- 
terly, The Wind and the Ratn, makes very short shrift of the 
“Latin culture” thesis of so many intellectuals. His argument has 
to be read in context to be fully appreciated, but it effectively re- 
futes the claim that Catholicism permeated only the countries that 
were once part of the Roman empire, while all those beyond the 
Roman limits were only scratched on the surface and fell prey to 
highly illogical and irrational Lutheranism — a sort of relapse into 
un-Latin barbarism. Neither Poland nor Czecho-Slovakia, both 
rather Catholic, would fit into this pattern, nor the fact that some 
of the staunchest German Catholics live exactly 100 miles east 
and outside of that famous line, while others within the walls are 
strong Lutherans. 

The ‘‘culture’’ part of our holy Church should not be played up 
too much. It may be perfectly all right for such a witty and bright 
man as G. K. Chesterton to poke fun at the inconsistencies of 
various heresies and sects, giving them a bit of a taste of their own 
medicine. But for a whole generation of successors to take up this 
cue and to maintain an attitude of intellectual superiority will 
naturally provoke some impatient questions from the other side 
of the wicket. 

For a convert to be happy in his new-found haven, to rest at 
his mother Ecclesia’s bosom, to look with a feeling of relief on 
the tortuous and errant ways outside the gate of the garden of de- 
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light, is perfectly legitimate. But it by no means warrants any- 
thing like a supercilious or condescending attitude to honest seek- 
ers of the truth who have not been granted the gift of faith. 

After all, the Church is not irrevocably tied up with any speci- 
fic culture. Jesus used Aramaic-Jewish views and customs, and 
towns like Nazareth, Bethlehem and Jerusalem to dwell in: He 
made them adjuncts of incarnation, But Peter first and Paul after- 
wards, and more so, stepped out of Jewish provincialism into 
Hellenic and Roman cosmopolitanism. 

As a matter of fact, it is Latin provincialism which often holds 
earnest inquirers in a state of suspended animation, at a distance 
from the Mystical Body of Christ. Missionaries in China and In- 
dia, trying to win cultured nations, not naked savages, for Jesus 
Christ, have been most aware of this situation, and there is a defi- 
nite trend in the policy of the Holy See to meet these conditions 
with the new insights acquired during the last three hundred years. 

Our present Holy Father has with great vigor claimed the right 
of the Church to grow and develop not only extensively in num- 
bers, but also within. When Pius XII with pontifical boldness 
discarded all the patch-work proposed for a revision of the psalter 
and had the translators go back to the best available sources that 
approached the original, he established a precedent for other actions 
— such as the new regulation for confirmation, the definition of 
the essence of the rite of holy orders, and other things of equally 
incisive character. But just as notable was his declaration that we 
actually know more in these days about the original psalms than 
ever before, and that we owe this knowledge to advancements in 
the fields of philology, archeology and history. The present Pope’s 
encyclical on Sacred Scripture, preceded by a remarkable letter of 
Cardinal Tisserant on obscurantism in biblical studies, made it 
quite clear that modernism as a heresy was considered a dead issue, 
and that full modernity in scholarly fields was by no means con- 
sidered dangerous by those who ought to know. 

This is a trend, a very noticeable one. The attitude of a few of 
our intellectuals who flirt with nostalgic aspects of a grand past 
is actually a disservice to those who have a true love for the great 
heritage — the syntheses of St. Augustine, St. Thomas and, e.g., 
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Suarez — without making their past achievements goals for the 
future. The “‘medievalists” fear the ‘‘open end” of our faith: they 
prefer it all finished, polished and closed. St. Augustine turned up 
his sleeves, tackled the formidable mass of cultural debris of his 
time, and stacked it up into a new shape in his City of God. St. 
Thomas was faced with the mortal threat of pagan Aristotelian- 
ism, gone through the hands of brilliant Jewish and Islamic phi- 
losophers and surrounded by the glitter of a great and hostile cul- 
ture. With an army of lesser helpers, he mastered it, not by walling 
himself up behind what was then ‘‘Latin superiority,”” but by a 
forward move. 

The liturgical movement has a few friends that serve it ill and 
a few critics that are, to say the least, not quite familiar with it. 
These critics apparently share Santayana’s, an agnostic’s, idea that 
liturgy should be a stately show and a mysterious one, fitting well 
into the cultured and ancient institution which is the Church. 
They will even go so far as to say that it is more noble, more 
theocentric and more spiritual than popular devotions. To them 
the Roman missal is a perfect prayerbook for those who have 
the sensibilities, the education and the brains to use it: the con- 
scious heirs of a cultural heritage. But they will stand aside when 
it is advocated to bring this very same liturgy to the masses, to 
restore its popularity, its simplicity of old, its vital significance now 
lost to so many minds in petrified ritualism. They refuse to under- 
stand Pius X’s statement that his reform was only a modest be- 
ginning. 

The embarrassing friends, on the other hand, are those who 
cannot see the difference between restoring and reforming. The 
larger concept is that of reform, of which restoration is only a 
subservient part. Pius X began to restore the plainchant, not in 
order to deep-freeze some undefined period of Church music, but 
to serve chant itself by cleaning it up and in order to show the 
foundation on which to build. 

We all like to keep the doors closed when it is cold outside; and 
of course it is most uncomfortable to realize that all is in flux 
around us. Someone who has been swirling in a torrent, carried 
from vortex to vortex, but finally sitting safely on a rocky ledge, 
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may have a feeling of new security and say harsh things about 
the water. But as the river goes on and leaves him behind, he will 
have to jump in again if he wants to get to the ocean — even 
though the river will turn into a sluggish artery of traffic and 
meander through flat plains in no way resembling the original 
clear brook in the mountains. 


Christianity has an open end; Christendom in the dreams of 
medievalists is closed and walled around, a model reservation, a 
cloistered building. Maybe the term “‘open end” is not very for- 
tunate, and a better one will have to be substituted when the spirit 
gives greater maturity to this thinking. But as excommunications 
and bans did not cope with the eruption that carried the reformers 
to the top; as a syllabus did not stop agnostic liberalism; so secu- 
larism and communism and whatever really lies behind them are 
not going to be contained by bombs, curtains, loyalty investiga- 
tions and blood transfusions of the economic kind. 


It would be a good idea for the great psychologists who meet 
year after year in Ascona, Switzerland, under the fine name of 
Eranos, if instead of diagnosing the myths of the Celts, Hindus and 
islanders of the Pacific, they would for a change analyze the myths 
of capitalism and communism, and of the bourgeoisies of Moscow, 
Paris, Buenos Aires and New York (of all of them: not merely of 
the other fellow’s). It would help clarify the enormous challenge 
before us: to bring Christ to the world — as it is. 


H. A. R. 





“Catholic Action must tend to strengthen parish life. Let us not 
forget that the Church is a society, organized, of which the cell is 
the diocese, ‘atomized’ by the parish. The parish cannot reach all 
those who work in its domain, in the factory, the school, etc. It is 
for Catholic Action to bring them, after having Christianized 
them, to the parish.’’ — ARCHBISHOP FELTIN, of Paris, in an 
interview to a correspondent of the London Catholic Herald (Sept. 
23, 1949). 
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A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN 


¢¢¥ BAPTIZE thee in the name of the Father and of the Son 

and of the Holy Ghost.’’ By this very lagal and technical 

and sacramental procedure the child of your body becomes 
an adopted son of the Lord of creation and an heir to His king- 
dom. No longer is the babe a mere creature of the Lord. He is now 
His son. His inheritance has, in these few minutes, been increased 
from nothing at all to Heaven itself, and it is your duty and priv- 
ilege as his mother to train and educate him. It is not enough to 
aim at bare salvation. You must aim at equipping him with all the 
character, grace, and dignity possible, for him to take his very 
exalted place in the mansions of the Lord. 


Here is your baby and there is his future, and then there is all 
that in between called “‘life’’ to fill up with living and learning and 
doing. It is a breath-taking job. If you have contracted for it, it is 
the most important thing in your life. It comes before your health 
and your wealth; it comes before your success and your ease; it 
comes before your desires and your talents. First of all, in the 
sight of God, your work is that of a wife and mother. 


But God gives wonderful help to lighten the load. The very 
earliest help is love. Mother’s love, which God plants firmly, is 
the big means of reaching out to a baby, and now that the doctors 
and child guidance experts recognize the baby’s need for love and 
its constant expression, the modern mother can go aH out in 
enjoying her baby. She can use her love for her children to teach 
God’s love for us all. 

It is in the home that the child first learns to know and love 
God, and this must be accomplished by the mother’s talking about 
God. From the first moment the child is put in your arms the 
“God bless you’s’’ should flow freely from your lips, out loud. 
“Thank you, dear God, for my baby.” ‘‘Jesus, I love you.”’ ‘“‘Mary, 
protect my child.’’ You are not going to feel foolish saying such 
aspirations in the presence of an infant — or not very foolish — 
and by the time he is old enough to take in what you are saying, 
you both have become so familiar with constant, daily, almost 
hourly invoking of the name of God in praise, petition and thanks- 
giving that there is no self-consciousness at all in it. Sing His praise 
if you can sing at all. There is nothing little children love so much 
as a song; nothing they learn quicker or remember longer. 
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At any rate, be vocal. Strong silent worshippers may be very 
well in a Carmelite cloister, but they fail miserably in a home. 


That home is a little church, and it should be a holy place. 
In it can be used countless sacramentals — and the word is used. 
Holy water in a mason jar on the top shelf might almost as well 
be left in the thermos jug in the sacristy. Blessed candles put away 
carefully from one sick call to the next —often years apart — 
teach very little. It is the use of the sacramentals and the reverence 
shown them that teach the child to love God’s holy things. 


The Church sees in the little church — the home — much that 
is like unto herself; and as she has a table at which we all are 
fed the Food of Life, so the little church has a table at which her 
members are nourished both in body and in spirit. The family 
meal is the symbol of the Great Sacrament, and it should be a 
holy meal, blessed by prayer. You may have great difficulty getting 
your flock to the table, washed and clean and their tempers under 
control and their thoughts turned to the business at hand, but 
ask any pastor and you will find that he has much the same problem 
getting his flock to the table in the big Church. 


Analogies should be carried only as far as they do any good. 
There is nothing infallible about them. They are intended merely 
as helps, and the ones that fail to help should be skipped. There- 
fore I am not going to try to see the mother of the family as 
the symbol of the priest at the altar. At least in my home there is 
scant similarity. There in the kitchen stand I, the cook. It is the 
last ten minutes before the meal is ready. I call down to the boy 
painting his car in the basement to get ready to stop! I call the 
girl from the delights of her latest library book, to toss the salad! 
I tell the little fellow for the ninety-ninth time that he may not 
have a Milky Way just before dinner. The cake is lop-sided and 
the carrots a trifle—— oh, just a mite — scorched. I am an over- 
worked mother in a cluttered kitchen, and I do not feel like a 
priestess who is preparing a sacrifice at the table of the Lord. 


But when the children finally get to the table and get some food 
into them and begin to relax; when the events of the day are 
brought up and admired or regretted, but at least placed in their 
proper niche; when the give and take of family life is indulged in 
and a little humor dares to raise its head, then a feeling of well- 
being comes over me and, though I still do not feel like a priestess, 
I do feel that this is a symbol of the table of the Lord — my home, 
my family meal, scorched carrots and all. 


The hardest thing for the mother to get across to her children, 
I think, is love of neighbor, especially when that neighbor is a 
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bossy big sister or a tormenting younger brother. The little folk 
love their parents, and they often love their next-door neighbors 
and the friends who come to visit, but they'll be darned if they 
will love the brothers and sisters of their own household — those 
pests who are forever in their hair, breaking toys, telling tales, 
causing trouble from dawn to dark. Yet to teach them to do what 
the second great commandment prescribes is next in importance to 
teaching them to know, love, and serve God. It must be done, and, 
fears to the contrary, it is done, and usually very successfully. 


In spite of the constant bickering that goes on among the chil- 
dren in most families, it is astonishing when one realizes the love 
that is growing there too. And it is real love. You love your 
brother and sister in spite of the many failings you know they 
possess. Your friends are loved dearly, but close as you may be to 
them you seldom see them in the morning before they have had a 
cup of coffee. That early morning encounter takes place daily in the 
family. It is sandpaper against rough wood and tortures the nerves. 
Agony though it is, it serves a useful purpose. Right in the home, 
where all this construction should be done, the rough edges are 
rubbed off and the corners rounded. The children may think that 
they despise one another, but a short separation or a common foe 
often show the depth of their love. 


This is natural love. It is a mother’s job to nurture it and super- 
naturalize it and help in making it grow to embrace all men. The 
method is example. If the child can say ‘‘Mother is kind,” that is 
better than “Mother is smart,”’ or “‘pretty,’’ or “‘clever,”” or “‘a 
good cook.” It is one of the nicest things a child can say about 
his mother, and it is often one of the hardest things to be. Just 
to speak kindly is an effort we find it hard to make, sometimes, 
merely for the family. Have you ever noticed a sudden change in 
your voice when you have been lecturing the children and then 
answer the phone? That ‘‘Hello’’ seems to come from another 
world. If we could always be polite at home! 


The love of our neighbor cannot take holidays, nor exclude any 
one of God’s people. We must show love for the clerks in the 
store, bus drivers, the children who come to play with ours, 
Negroes, Protestants, Jews, the driver of the ‘‘other car’’ — and in 
them all we must see Christ and show Christ to our children. 


Love is shown in word and deed. The mother cannot fail to 
give the cup of cold water, for her own soul’s salvation as well 
as for the training of her children. In fact, to get the idea across 
to the young fry, she had better make it a glass of iced lemonade, 
and then work on the toddlers to get them to give up half their 
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bunch of grapes in love of their neighbor for love of Him. Then 
she has really done something. 

After he has shared with his neighbor, have you ever noticed 
how a child will pray for that person? By that time the youngster 
feels that he has a vested interest, and he will go all out in his 
petition. 

A child’s prayers are wonderful things. We adults have schooled 
our faces to assume during prayer blank expressions which we 
fondly imagine to be reverent ones. Behind those masks our 
thoughts roam from the contemplation of His mysteries to the con- 
sideration of our infirmities, from near ecstasy in His love to frus- 
trating distraction in our own self-love. But all the while, by all 
external signs, we have been deep in prayer. 

A child has no such guile. Remember Christopher Robin's Ves- 
pers: 

‘God bless Mummy. I know that’s right. 
Wasn’t it fun in the bath tonight? 

The cold’s so cold, and the hot’s so hot. 
Oh! God bless Daddy —I quite forgot.” 


But it is the closing lines that give us pause: 


“Hush! hush! Whisper who dares! 
Christopher Robin is saying his prayers.” 

The baby’s words are precious, but they must grow up. The 
prayers should remain child-like but never childish. The mother 
teaches her children to use new words and form new concepts, and 
she must not neglect to increase their vocabularies for their con- 
versations with the Lord. If a person’s prayers are forever on a 
““God bless Mummy”’ level, then forever is vague to him the real- 
ization of the awful majesty of God. The power and splendor 
of His reign, as well as the simplicity and gentleness of His Incar- 
nation are much more clearly pictured in the mind of the man 
whose concepts in spiritual matters have kept abreast of his mental 
development in general. 

We learn word power by studying the poets. Why not prayer 
power by studying the psalms? There is the richness of literature 
for developing man’s mind. The richness of liturgy needs but its 
use to develop the powers of his heart and soul as well. The 
morning offering is wonderful, but do not stop there. Teach your 
child the beauty and the imagery of such great praise as Mary’s 


*“‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit doth rejoice in God my Savior.”’ 


The praise of the Lord should be a regular, accepted, normal 
part of the life of the family. There should not be just petition, 
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but complete prayer — praise, petition, thanksgiving, atonement. 
It need not be tiresome and monotonous, but can be varied with 
the seasons and colored with domestic ceremonies and traditions, 
blessings and festivals. 
(To be concluded) 
EILEEN NUTTING 


NOTRE DAME DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR’ 


HE growth of the liturgical movement in the United States has 
been followed closely and with great interest by the University of 
Notre Dame; but it was not until this year that the student body 

began to participate actively in the liturgy on a large scale. Much credit 
for the present flowering of liturgical life on the campus goes to the 
Liturgy Club which has been in existence for ten years. 


The Liturgy Club began — strangely or appropriately? — as the cam- 
pus unit of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. In 1940 some of the 
more fervent students approached the moderator of the unit, Fr. Michael 
Mathis, C.S.C., and told him that they were not satisfied with what they 
were doing. They wanted to do more; they wanted to prepare themselves 
to be really lay missionaries. Of course Fr. Mathis told them that the way 
to do that was to deepen their interior lives; and that called for an under- 
standing, an appreciation, a living of the liturgy. So the Liturgy Club 
was born. 

Each evening Fr. Mathis explained the liturgy of the succeeding day, 
and each morning the group took part in a dialog Mass and heard a 
homily by Fr. Mathis. This lasted for a year and a half —a most fruitful 
period for the members of the club— until Fr. Mathis was appointed 
chaplain of St. Joseph’s Hospital in South Bend. For a time the interested 
students went to the hospital for their liturgical instructions and their 
dialog Masses, but that proved impractical. The Liturgy Club was about 
to disintegrate when Fr. Roland Simonitsch came to the rescue. As head 
of the religion department, he engaged the services of Fr. William Doheny, 
C.S.C., who infused new life and vigor into the club, inspired the mem- 
bers with new enthusiasm, drew up a list of specific objectives, and in- 
creased the membership of the club to the all-time high of seventy. The 
Liturgy Club suffered a great loss when Fr. Doheny was made a monsignor 
and appointed to the Sacred Roman Rota. 





1These pages have frequently spoken of Notre Dame's important summer 
school of liturgy. But we knew that solid work in liturgical education was 
being done also during the school year; so we asked Fr. McAuliffe to sum- 
marize it in a brief article. What he modestly forgets to mention in his essay 
is that much of the inspiration and hard work in the development of congre- 
gational singing is being contributed by himself. — Ep. 
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During the past two years we have soft-pedalled the “club” aspect of 
the organization. Last year the members changed their name to “Liturgi- 
cal Life” with the idea that the organization is not a closed shop: every 
Notre Dame student belongs to “Liturgical Life” (whether he knows it 
or not!). The active members are few — between fifteen and twenty — 
but they are doing a wonderful job. 


This year they were carrying on a missal campaign, the object of which 
is to get a daily missal into the hands of each and every Notre Dame 
student. They made a very good deal with a publishing company, and 
they canvass the dormitories, displaying and selling the missals. They 
have sold only about four hundred missals so far, but they are confident 
that this year’s experience will enable them to put on a much more suc- 
cessful drive next year. They have organized a student choir of fifty 
voices which sings a high Mass on the last Sunday of every month. Of 
course the propers have to be done in psalm tones, but the choir already 
knows three chant Masses, and they do the Gregorian quite creditably. 
They will sing the full Gregorian propers of the Mass for the first time 
on the feast of Pentecost. 


What is much more important than their beautiful monthly high Mass 
is the fact that they serve as the nucleus for congregational singing at 
the student high Mass every Sunday, which is sponsored and promoted 
by “Liturgical Life.” In addition to starting congregational singing at 
the Sunday high Mass, they have made the seven o’clock Mass every Sun- 
day a dialog Mass, with the hope that before too long every Mass will be 
recitative. For this large-scale participation in the liturgy, many thanks 
and much credit are due Fr. Richard Grimm, C.S.C., the prefect of 
religion, who was most cooperative in seeing the Liturgy Club through 
the necessary red tape. 


On a smaller scale, but indicative of things to come, are: a daily dialog 
Mass in Sorin Hall chapel; a dialog Mass three times a week in Dillon Hall 
chapel; a weekly Mass on Saturday mornings in the College Church which 
is sung one week, recited the next. 


Very dear to the hearts of those interested in “Liturgical Life” is the 
recitation of the divine office, or at least of an abbreviated form of the 
divine ‘office. There are three groups on the campus which, chant Vespers 
and Compline in Hall chapels every evening, and there are two groups 
which recite Terce, Sext and None every day. These groups are small — 
composed of fifteen students at most — but they are interested and faith- 
ful. Most consoling and most encouraging of all, in the line of the divine 
office, is the singing of Compline in the College Church every Sunday 
evening after supper. More than two hundred students participate in this 
service, and they seem to love it. This has been going on for only two 
months, but the students picked up the psalmody and the chants very 
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rapidly, and they sing Compline surprisingly well. More and more stu- 
dents are being attracted to this service each Sunday night. All the office 
is recited or sung in English. The small groups use your Short Breviary; 
the large Sunday night group uses your Compline for Sundays. And while 
I’m about it, the congregation at the Sunday high Mass uses your Parish 
Kyriale. 

As background and foundation for all this, the University has intro- 
duced two courses during the past two years: “Gregorian Chant” and 
“The Liturgical Life of the Church.” These are both electives, and they 
have not as yet been very well attended; but they are bcoming better 
known. No pressure of any kind is exerted to force students to take part 
in the services. We try to teach them that the worship of God is their 
highest privilege as well as their most important duty; but their partici- 
pation in the liturgy is entirely voluntary. Right now the authorities are 
working on the possibility of some kind of liturgical integration for the 
entire freshman class each year. That of course will be a great help in the 
solution of some of our problems. In the meantime we pray that the 
spirit of Fr. Mathis’ Liturgical Summer School will saturate the atmo- 
sphere at Notre Dame, so that we may be more and more influenced by 
it from September to June. 

(Rev.) Wituiam J. McAuuirre, C.S.C. 


“THE CELEBRATION OF PARISH WORSHIP“ 


HE “‘resolutions’’ adopted at congresses often enough have 
little relation to the business transacted, and are therefore 
quickly and decently buried in oblivion. The following list, 

however, is a summary of the serious study of over 400 French 
priests and several members of the hierarchy who met at Versailles 
last September to consider ‘“The Celebration of Parish Worship.” 
The majority of the papers read and the “‘conclusions’’ are pub- 
lished in La Maison-Dieu, No. 20 

The French liturgical movement has succeeded in bringing first- 
rate theological research to bear directly upon present-day pastoral 
problems. As one of the speakers at the meeting phrased it: “‘It is 
practical, too, to have ideas.’’ The result is a clearer awareness 
of the true extent of the problems to hand: a healthy realism in 
regard to current inadequacies. There is a stirring in France that 
augers well; other countries can learn from it. 

The summary given below is, of course, too brief to do more 
than hint. Much importance is attached to an organic order of di- 
vine service. Those who have no access to the Maison-Dieu can 
find this same theme developed historically in Fr. Jungmann’s 
Liturgical Worship (Pustet). The “‘resolutions’’: 
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1) To celebrate means to perform in a community-assembly a sacred 
action to which one gives its fullest power of signification. 

2) The norms or laws of celebration become more clear from the 
study of ancient celebrations which help us understand the traditional 
thought and life of the Church. 

3) The assembly of Christians in one place is already itself a mani- 
festation of the Church, that is to say, a “mystery.” (By “mystery” we 
understand the meeting or encounter with the Divine by means of signs.) 

4) The priest is the head of the assembly, not only as pastor, but be- 
cause he holds the place of Christ and because he exercises a ministerial 
priesthood. 

5) The first act of the celebration is the proclamation of the word of 
God: a solemnly reverent and intelligible reading of sacred Scripture, and 
especially of the Gospel, followed by an explanation in the form of a 


homily, to be given by the celebrant himself. — The proclamation of ' 


the word of God has by itself a sanctifying value and establishes the cel- 
ebration on the bases of faith. 

6) The chant, the indispensable lyrical element of the celebration, takes 
various forms. The more difficult pieces belong to the schola; the chant 
of the people consists principally of, short acclamations and easy refrains. 
The chant is a prayer, and it is scriptural, if not in its letter, at least in 
its inspiration. 

7) The people participate actively in the celebration by the different 
postures they assume, by their silent attention to what is happening, and 
by their acclamations. 

8) The prayer of the priest, which concludes the service, is an act of 
a mediator, who in the name of all gives expression to the prayer of all. 
It is the informing principle of the other elements of cult. 


9) The traditional order—the word of God, chant, prayer of the 


people, prayer of the celebrant — corresponds not only to the tradition | 


of the Church, but to the ordered economy of salvation itself: namely, 
revelation, mankind’s hopeful expectation, redemption by Christ the 
Priest. This order corresponds equally to the spontaneous rhythm of the 
religious soul. 

10) These laws apply above all to the first and most efficacious of all 
celebrations, that of the Eucharist. But they apply also to the sacraments 
and to the other official divine services of the Church. 


They serve us, moreover, as a guide in organizing non-official celebra- 
tions or para-liturgies; these latter ought to be penetrated with the spirit 
of the liturgy properly so called, to which they ought to lead and serve 
as an introduction. Indeed, these para-liturgies should not, under pretext 
of adaptation to modern needs, be motivated by purely human or even 
profane considerations, since our first care must always be to unfold the 
mystery of salvation without diminution or dilution. 
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11) Every celebration of Christian cult, even if quite distinct from 
the Eucharistic action, is not just a simple recalling of the saving deeds 
and actions of Christ. It is not like an anniversary of a departed hero. 
But it renders present the Mystery of Christ,’ for He has confided to His 
Church, who is His Bride, the power to celebrate His Mysteries until His 
glorious return. 

13) These principles involve a certain number of practical conse- 
quences. 

The liturgical functions ought to be celebrated with dignity and beauty, 
as befits sacred actions, instead of being just “performed,” or worse, 
simply “administered.” 

The bierarchical structure of the assembly ought to be given full value. 
The priest ought to be conscious of his irreplaceable role as representative 
of Christ, as he who presides over the assembly, and as the leader of 
prayer; and he must make this properly evident in the celebration. One 
should avoid drowning out the voice of the priest or reducing him to the 
role of a figure-head. 


The participation of the people ought to be furthered by explanatory 
preaching and deepened by chants which fit integrally into the celebra- 
tion and will aid prayer. Prayer will attain its greatest intensity during 
the times of silence. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — JOHN K. COLBY is instructor in Latin 
QO at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.— DOM HILDE- 
BRAND YAISER, O.S.B., founder and editor of the (pre- 
War) Japanese liturgical quarterly, Phos Christou, is now associ- 
ated with St. John’s Abbey’s monastic foundation in Tokyo, and 
teaches liturgy at the Catholic University there. — REV. NICHOLAS 
MAESTRINI is very likely the busiest missionary in all China: he 
organized and still manages the Catholic Truth Society of Hong 
Kong, is editor of the bi-weekly Sunday Examiner and of Kung 
Kaao Po, China’s oldest Catholic weekly, and a short while ago 
became editor also of the China Missionary Bulletin. (During a 
recent visit to America, he established a mailing address at Box 
263, Cincinnati 1, Ohio, from which contributions to his vastly 
important work will be forwarded to him.) —- EILEEN NUTTING, 
wife of Dr. Willis Nutting of Notre Dame University who has 
written repeatedly for O.F., here complements his principles about 
the Christian home with a woman’s practical intuition and a 
1This ‘‘conclusion’’ is obviously inspired by the conference of Dom Jean Hild, 
“Le mystére de la célébration’’ (pp. 83-113) which, according to reports in 


other periodicals, was perhaps the most important theological contribution to 
the meeting. — ED. 
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mother’s love. We hope to persuade her to contribute often. — 
FR. WILLIAM MCAULIFFE, C.S.C., teaches and directs the chant 
at Notre Dame University. 


The August date for the national Liturgical Week has proved 
in past years to best suit the convenience of those who attend; but 
it places extraordinary burdens on organizing committees in the 
host city, for summer months are vacation months. And Holy 
Year pilgrimages this summer compound the difficulties. Accord- 
ingly, the officers of the Liturgical Conference have decided to 
forego a general convention this year, and to hold instead a more 
limited meeting, aimed primarily at priests who have special inter- 
est in the field. The details have not yet been worked out; our 
July issue will give more complete information. 

e 


The Liturgical Press has published three new pamphlets, which 
we recommend to the kind attention of our readers. 

The Church’s Prayer for the Dead (15 cents) contains Ves- 
pers, Matins (one nocturn) and Lauds of the office of the dead in 
a good English translation, with explanatory comments and ‘‘ru- 
brics.”” Every effort was made to give clear and easy directions for 
its use by a group, e.g., at a funeral home or at wakes. The need 
of such a booklet has long been felt; we are confident this will fill 
the need adequately. 

Six Chant Masses (15 cents) is intended for congregational use. 
Its greatest advantage is the English translation below the Latin 
text. Modern notation. Very strong paper cover. The six masses 
(I, VIII, IX, XVII, XVIII with Gloria XV, and Requiem) were 
chosen after considerable consultation with a view to parishes who 
would normally have no need of the larger collection in the Parish 
Kyriale. The booklet also contains the Asperges, Vidi Aquam, 
Credo III, the Responses, and Benediction hymns. 

Christian Married Love (10 cents) is a reprint of Fr. Gerald 
Vann’s article in our Vol. 20. When it first appeared, reader re- 
action was immediate and enthusiastic. The reprint was made in 
response to a widespread demand to have the essay in pamphlet 
form. 


Besides the liturgical schools and chant courses publicized in 
previous issues, we are happy to recommend the following summer 
schools in related fields. 

Grailville, at Loveland, Ohio, again offers a full summer course 
(June 15 to August 27) as well as seven sessions of from four to 
ten days each, conducted by lecturers like Fr. Leo Trese, Fr. Wil- 
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liam Leonard, S.J., Fr. Conleth Overman, C.P., Dom Ermin 
Vitry and Dom Vincent Martin, Abigail Quigley McCarthy, and 
Dr. van Kersbergen herself. No matter what the topic of any given 
course, students at Grailville are always given an experience of 
ot and community life that is its own best liturgical “‘propa- 
anda. 

. Friendship House of Chicago is sponsoring two summer sessions, 
July 7-14, and July 15-21, to be held at beautiful Childerley, 
just out of Chicago. Courses on the liturgy, Mystical Body, the 
apostolate and interracial techniques are being offered. (Address: 
Frank Leahy, 4233 So. Indiana, Chicago.) Similar courses are 
planned by the New York house (34 West 135th St., New York 
30), to meet at Montgomery, N. Y. 

Theological Institutes for Sisters will again be held at Catholic 
University, at St. Xavier College in Chicago, and, for the first 
time, at St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Minn. The last two are 
being conducted by Dominicans. Last year, approximately 200 
religious from 19 communities attended the Institute at St. Xav- 
ier’s. It is a development devoutly to be encouraged. 

= 


Members and others desiring copies of the current issue of The 
English Liturgist will please inform the Vernacular Society, 39 
East Congree St., Chicago 5. Price per copy, 25 cents. 

* 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘So soon as religion is reduced to 
a code of rules and embargoes, adherence to any religious sect 
ceases to have any more significance than affiliation to a golf club.” 
— Fr. Gerard Meath, O.F., in Life of the Spirit, Jan. 1950. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“CALLED TO BE SAINTS” 

To the Editor: — Brother Charles Henry’s inspiring article, ‘Called to 
be Saints” (April issue), seems to ignore some rather basic problems — 
problems which much be aired. All of us realize the tragic need for im- 
planting the liturgy in the minds of the young people in our schools; but 
faith comes by hearing, and how are the students to hear these ideas 
unless the teachers themselves are familiar with them? It is not enough 
that religious teachers take this or that course in “Liturgy”; it is much 
more important that they live the prayer of the Church in their own 
communities — and where is the religious teaching community of Sisters 
or Brothers that is even attempting this? 

I have often wondered what any informed layman, aware of the prayer- 
ideals of the Church, might be tempted to say of the spirituality “tech- 
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niques” engendered in many communities of Sisters and Brothers. Were 
he to visit one of these communities at prayer time he would note a num- 
ber of interesting things. He would see the religious come into chapel at 
$:15; start the choral recitation — emasculated remnant of the Opus Dei 
— of ten or fifteen minutes vocal prayer, derived from the writings of 
one holy person (sheltered from all criticism under the venerable title, 
Foundress, Founder), and rarely derived from the prayers of the liturgy, 
The visitor, after the vocal prayer, would hear read for ten minutes a 
devotional treatise — shades of the lectio divina — on some saint or pious 
practice, depending on what day of the week it was. After a half hour 
meditation — undoubtedly the most effective aspect of the regimen — 
the rosary might be said, “liturgically” in choir, of course. This is fol- 
lowed by Mass. It won’t be a sung Mass, unless it is Christmas, or the 
feast of the Foundress, Founder; but if it is, the choir. will be standing 
off around the organ, while the less talented will be huddling in their 
pews. The congregation is just as passive as elsewhere. The missals are 
fluttering, the beads are rattling, but the gap between altar and bench 
is just as unbridgeable as in the most ornate neo-Gothic parish church 
where Masses run “every hour on the hour.” 


Are these the vital spirits who are going to fill our young people with 
the sense of corporate worship? Are these the sparks that will enkindle 
the flame of Christ’s love in the kingly people? 


It is true this regime has made saints in the past, and it will undoubt- 
edly continue to do so in the future — nothing can muffle the anima 
naturaliter christiana (and the grace of God is all-potent) — but is it 
the best means? 


(Address withheld) BrotTHer N. 


EpiroriaL Postscrivt. The author of the above letter is known to 
us; he occupies a position of some responsibility in his order. His thoughts 
are shared, as we know from editorial correspondence and from personal 
conversations in recent years, by an increasing number of religious. In not 
a few of these cases, a certain sense of disillusionment with the religious 
life arises, not immediately perhaps, but after about eight or ten years of 
profession, centering around the fact that it does not provide an organi- 
cally constructed and spiritually satisfying prayer-life. With the growing 
emphasis on ideals of spiritual perfection for the laity, they feel that a 
corresponding development is imperative among those who live in “the 
state of perfection”; and this development must include a more sub- 
stantial sharing in the Church’s own worship through prayer. Attention 
was called in our issue of September, 1949 (pp. 473f.), to the steps offi- 
cially taken by the hierarchy of Germany to meet a similar laudable desire 


“ 


which had made itself felt among religious in Germany. The Austrian , 


bishops will very likely follow their example. 
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And last August, at the Dutch liturgical congress, the Redemptorist 
Fr. Stallaert reported that he was making headway with his “abbreviated 
office for the laity, containing all the proper parts of the breviary but 
with a reduced psalter. This work is meant to respond to the hopes ex- 
pressed in the Osservatore Romano for an office suitable for all the mem- 
bers of the Church. Moreover, it has received the enthusiastic approval 
of the Dutch hierarchy, who are recommending it to religious congrega- 
tions as a substitute for the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, which has 
no relation to the cycles of the Church year. It will appear in Latin and 
in the different living languages” (Paroisse et Liturgie, 1949, No. 6, pp. 
375f.). 

In order to help clarify the close inner relation between the divine 
office and the spiritual life, O. F. will publish a series of three articles 
on “The Psalms and Contemplation” by Thomas Merton, beginning with 
the July issue. 

THE SHEED AND WARD MISSAL 


To the Editor: — The “Timely Tract” contributed by H. A. R. to your 
January issue, dealing with the new Latin-English missal published by 
Sheed and Ward, appears under a misleading title and raises one or two 
questions which call for a reply. 

H.A.R. states that “Msgr. Ronald Knox did almost 95% of the 
whole translation.” The translation of the Ordo and Canon (apart from 
the psalms Judica me and Lavabo) and of all the prayers throughout the 
missal, in number approaching 1300, is the work of the joint editors, 
Mr. H. P. R. Finberg and myself, and we take full responsibility for 
our own share. 

My co-editor will appreciate H. A. R.’s handsome tribute to his work 
as a typographer, but may wish to point out that the headpieces and 
tailpieces he commissioned from one of the most admired living engravers 
were intended as section-marks, not as illustrations. To say that they 
“do not exhaust or even indicate the fulness of the Canon” is no criti- 
cism at all. Has H. A. R. ever seen any graphic image that did? 


He asks: “Is it the intention of the editors to add to the number of 
masses of the saints?” It is not; we leave that to the Holy See. The 
question appears prompted by a dislike of seeing the Missae pro aliquibus 
locis placed in order of date instead of in an appendix. But the temporal 
and sanctoral cycles are for reference, not for continuous reading. The 
celebrant is either offering the mass of (e. g.) St. Margaret of Cortona, 
or he is not. If he is, we want the user of this missal to find it as quickly 
and easily as possible. 

H.A.R. appears to dislike the word devotion, and even seems to 
think that it can never properly translate the Latin devotio. Is he quite 
sure there is no shade of difference between the mota devotio of the 
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Canon, and the devotio of a secret (Accepta sit in conspectu tuo... 
nostra devotio, p.21, no. 21)? Is he certain that the nostram of the 
Easter preface refers only to mortem, and not also to the vitam of 
the same sentence? No, he “would not say that it is slovenly,” on our 
part to take it so; but... . 

But what? “Liturgical language,” says our critic, “is ‘mystery’ lan- 
guage.” It is pertinent to set beside this dictum another by one of the 
profoundest liturgiologists of modern times. “Mystery,” says Edmund 
Bishop (Liturgica Historica, p. 10), “never flourished in the clear Roman 
atmosphere.” On either showing, the business of a translator is to trans- 
late, not to expound. . . . There are plenty of missals in which a gro- 
tesque translation is helped out by pages of explanatory and historical 
notes; but is it really promoting liturgical appreciation to suggest that 
the man in the street must carry about a regular encyclopedia before he 
can hope to make head or tail of the Mass? Why not — so we reasoned — 
give him a translation into language that he can recognize as his mother 
tongue, and see how he gets on with that? 

(Rev.) J. O’?CoNNELL 


To the Editor: — 1) If to call the book ‘“‘the Knox Missal” is misleading, 
then the publishers share my guilt; for they have been “trumpeting” it 
under that title. Msgr. Knox did all the biblical texts of the missal. If 
that is less than 95%, I gladly stand corrected. 

2) Yes, I have seen graphic images that indicate the fulness of the 
Canon in many medieval missals, and in the famous Maria Laach Missal. 
As to the quality of engraving, I praised it highly. 

3) Fr. O’Connell’s defense of the votive masses in a place where they 


do not belong cites arguments of convenience which seem to me not to | 
outweigh the intentions of a papal reformer. If a pope removes a mass | 


as optional into an appendix, he must have had very good reasons — they 
still stand! 

4) The meaning of the word devotio has been cleared up by the Eng- 
lish Benedictine Augustine Daniels, in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 
Vol. I. 

5) I am quite sure that Ss. Ambrose, Augustine, Leo and Gregory the 
Great would hardly subscribe to Edmund Bishop’s dictum. Or rather, I 
suspect that the latter had quite other connotations of the word “mys- 
tery” in mind when he wrote what he did. Nor did he have at his dis- 
posal the vast literature on the subject now available. For his day Bishop 
was the great authority; but knowledge in these matters has grown con- 
siderably — largely on fields plowed and weeded by himself. 

6) My conviction that the excellent English of the translators is not 
always as exact a rendering of the mystery-language of the liturgy as it 
could have been — had they striven after incorporating what has recently 
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been unearthed, instead of vying with Cranmer in vigorous and fluent 
diction — stands; the more so, the more I use their fine missal. 


My suggestion is: not to regard this book as the end-product, but as 
a start; to accept criticism instead of bolstering one’s conclusions with 
authorities of old, and to improve this good and beautiful work until it 
reaches near-perfection. Then the man in the street may miss some fine 
points, but he will not be served a translation that, in order to help him, 
misses some of the fine (but important) points of the original. 


H. A. R. 
FATHER MARTINDALE WRITES — 


To the Editor: —. . . Ornate Fratres is genuinely devoted to helping 
us all to worship, when publicly, in the best way. It is not just archeo- 
logical, though we like to be told of the origins of liturgical details; nor 
just artistic, though we long to be rid of so many vulgarities that are 
forced upon us — popular taste is not incurably corrupt; nor is it just 
devotional — it contains more than pious meditations om the liturgy. In 
short, it is the only magazine in English that I know which aims directly 
at implementing the intelligent active use of the liturgy by all. 


London (Rev.) C. C. Martinpate, S.J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WESTERN CULTURE. 1948-49 Gif- 
ford Lectures at the University of Edinburgh. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed 
® Ward, New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 286. Cloth, $3.50. 

If justification is needed for recommending the work of a great phi- 
losopher of history in a liturgical review, I think we have it in one of de 
Lubac’s brilliant aphorisms: “But how should we rediscover Christianity 
if not by going back to its sources, trying to recapture it in its periods of 
explosive vitality? How should we rediscover the meaning of so many 
doctrines and institutions which always tend toward dead abstraction and 
formalism in us, if not by trying to touch anew the creative thought that 
achieved them? How many explorations into distant history such research 
supposes. How many painful reconstructions, themselves preceded by long 
preliminary work! In a word, how much ‘archeology’! . . .” 

In this volume, the great English scholar specifies his earlier general 
conclusions about the relationship of religion and culture with reference 
to Christianity and the West. His thesis should delight even the most 
unscholarly, the most “interested” liturgist: that Christianity is the agent, 
the ingredient that makes the difference between the static, tradition- 
bound religious cultures of the Orient and the restless, revolutionary 
character of western civilization. ““Why is it that Europe alone among 
the civilizations of the world has been continually shaken and trans- 
formed by an energy of spiritual unrest that refuses to be content with 
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the unchanging law of social tradition that rules the oriental cultures? 
It is because its religious ideal has not been the worship of timeless and 
changeless perfection but a spirit that strives to incorporate itself in 
humanity and to change the world.” 


Mr. Dawson notes the independence in the West of cultural leadership 
and political power, and points out how the liturgy preserved the “vital- 
ity and continuity of the inner life of Christendom” during ages when 
material culture was decaying. And his work gives us plenty of proof of 
this vitality, from statements like that attributed to Otto III — “for 
weak and fragile is a kingdom [or a liturgy?] with one language and 
custom” — to the declaration of reforming pope Gregory VII: “The Lord 
says ‘I am the Truth and the Life’; he did not say ‘I am custom’ but ‘I 
am Truth’ (non dixit Ego sum consuetudo, sed Veritas) .” 


And those who are interested in the relationship, if there be such, be- 
tween the rise of canon law’s hegemony and the decline of this vitality 
will pause to reflect on such sentences as this: “In fact, throughout the 
central period of the Middle Ages from 1150-1350 it was the canonists 
and the University of Bologna rather than the theologians and the Uni- 
versity of Paris who stood nearest the Papacy and had the strongest influ- 
ence on the government and organization of the Church.” 


There is meat here for those who are devoting themselves to that arid 
archeology, that thankless exploration which popes in rumor frown upon, 
and in action subsidize. And there is milk here, too, for us ordinary Chris- 
tians who have our part to play in the great tradition, a tradition which 
goes on in history and which involves far more than a mere handing- 
down. R. H. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By Rev. C. E. Sheedy, C.S.C. GOD AND 
THE WORLD OF MAN. By Rev. T. M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. Notre Dame 
University Press, Notre Dame. Ind. 1950. Pp. 361, 318. Cloth, $3.00 each. 
Both of these works, texts in theology for college students, show care- 

ful labor and zeal. It is difficult to, evaluate them in a short review. But 

I would say that it is doubtful if they solve the problem of what theology 

to give the laity. Each author has made, some successful adaptations, but 

in the main the books have still too largely the character of translated 
theology manuals. 


The first discusses the norm of morality, law and conscience, habit and 
virtue, divine life and supernatural virtue, faith, hope, charity, and the 
cardinal virtues. If we accept the logic of the title, should we not hold 
that Christian virtues flow from Christ? Is not He the norm? Or, better, 
the ideal? Yet we find no discussion here of: ‘As I have loved you,” or: 
“I do always the things pleasing to Him.” Instead, the approach is ethical: 
“The standard of goodness is . . . human reason” (p. 29). Hence when 
the author comes to treat of the supernatural his norm is out of place. 
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Catholic Action is limited to a footnote. The obligation of worship is 
treated but there is nothing on what worship does to the individual. 


The second work treats of faith, the one God, the Holy Trinity, the 
creation of the world and of man, the elevation and the fall of man, the 
end of the world and of man. The only comparison we have in English 
in this line of textbooks is Wilmer’s Handbook of the Christian Religion. 
And Wilmer makes better use of Scripture. Dr. Hesburgh would hawe 
profited the students more if he had built up more on Scripture, since 
theology is supposed to be based on revelation. For instance, in treating 
of why God created (pp. 112-117) there is not a single use of a text 
from the lips of Christ. Again, it is a puzzle why theologians use “I am 
who am,” and neglect John 17:25-26. W. H.R. 


CHURCH LINEN. A Guide for Altar Societies. Compiled and edited by Dom 
Matthew Britt, O.S.B. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1949. Pp. 
39. Paper, 15 cents. 

Here is a book that was explicitly written for Altar Societies; it will 
also be welcomed by those who wish to have a correct and practical 
knowledge of the rubrics that govern the use of linens in the sacristy and 
sanctuary. In thirty-four pages the author gives a clear, concise and com- 
pact explanation of the use, style, and care of all the appurtenances of the 
altar and of those garments worn at sacred functions which are to be 
made of linen. Over and above this, he treats the antependium, the taber- 
nacle veil, ciborium veil, altar cover, veil for missal stand, all of which 
as a rule are made of materials other than linen. This makes his title 
somewhat misleading. The section on the alb and surplice are especially 
good; the plea for correctness, harmony, and good taste should not be 
passed over lightly. 

The author has drawn heavily in this short work from the best known 
authorities on this subject and has thereby made available to all sources 
which are out of print or which, at best, can be gotten from only a very 
few libraries. The works of Dom Matthew Britt are known for their 
thoroughness and clarity — this pamphlet is another such work. M.C. 


PURGATORY AND THE MEANS TO AVOID IT. By Rev. Martin Jugie, 
A.A. Translated from the seventh French edition by Malachy G. Carroll. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 203. Cloth, $3.25. 

All told, this book by a French theologian represents a healthy ap- 
proach, based on sane theology, to a subject that is not rarely somewhat 
disfigured by popular writers and by preachers endowed with a fertile 
imagination and insufficiently guided by authentic theological sources 
and the strongly-worded directives of the Church (cf. e. g., the Tri- 
dentine decree on purgatory, Denzinger 983). The work is divided into 
two parts. In the first Fr. Jugie presents the dogmatic truths and theo- 
logical conclusions on purgatory, together with the opinions and pious 
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conjectures which he believes have some foundation in the principles of 
a sound theology. Part two deals with the sacramental and other means 
of avoiding purgatory. 








The author writes about the dead as he states in the preface, with his | 


eyes primarily on the living faithful on earth, to foster in them a salu- 
tary fear of the pains of purgatory and to point out the means of antici- 
pating one’s purgatory in this life. The reader is put on his guard against 
misrepresentations and exaggerations on the state and life in purgatory, 
which only obscure its real nature and sweet reasonableness. Purgatory 
and hell are not to be regarded, either in theology or in devotion, as 
parallel states differing only in duration. Purgatory is not a secondary 
hell or its suburb; nor is it an intermediate state between heaven and 
hell: it is the antechamber of heaven, the vestibule of the heavenly Father's 
house. (The Canon of the Mass speaks of the departed as sleeping the 
sleep of peace.) We should think of the souls in purgatory as holy souls. 
They are beyond all sinning. Confirmed in grace, they now love God with 
the undivided attention and power of a spirit, and reject everything in 
opposition to His will. Lovingly they accept the just temporal punish- 
ment merited by their past sins and not sufficiently expiated in this life, 
ardently desiring to satisfy God’s justice and sanctity with their fellow 
penitents in “the kingdom of reparatory holiness.” 


The first and greatest pain, and the source of all others, is the tempo- 


rary delay of the vision of God. The terrible craving for God stirred into 
action after the first experience of the separated soul immediately after 
death, becomes a veritable torment of love. The inhabitants of purgatory 
are not sad saints. The certain prospect and complete assurance of one 
day seeing the Object of their desire is at the same time an unalterable 
source of joy. A balanced and comprehensive view of purgatorial life must 
consider the intensity of joy and of suffering, and not just the latter. 
Crude ideas regarding the pain of the senses (e.g., demons torturing 
the saintly penitents) lack serious theological foundation. 

What the author writes on “the Mass of the living” (pp. 131-137) 
is especially relevant in our day, when too few Masses are offered for the 
spiritual needs of the living whose salvation is not certain. He quotes and 
explains the words of Benedict XV: ““Why do not the faithful, who wish 
to secure a rich and holy death, have holy Mass celebrated for that inten- 
tion? Applied to the living, the fruits of the holy Sacrifice are much more 
copious than when applied to the dead.” Without lessening our generosity 
towards the departed, we should enlarge our charity and cultivate a 
greater awareness of the needs of the living. Fr. Jugie ventures the guess 
that “very few Catholics” merit on their death to pass streight to heaven 
(p. 34), but elsewhere he states that they are perhaps “not so rare” (p. 
110). In any case he is emphatic in his insistence that God has liberally 
provided all the means necessary for immediate entry into heaven, espe- 
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cially extreme unction, the most authentic means of avoiding purgatory. 
One may justly favor a more optimistic view on this matter. 


All in all it is a satisfying picture of purgatory that is presented in 
these pages. Private revelations are used with proper theological reserve. 
The book merits a cordial welcome. It is not technical theology, but is 
intended for a wider circle of readers. 


Some statements and obiter dicta are open to question. The reader’s 
patience will be tried by printing and spelling mistakes, and even gram- 
matical errors, and too many traces of the French original appear in the 
translation. There is, unfortunately, no index. M. J. 


VESSEL OF CLAY. By Rev. Leo Trese. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 

1950. Pp. vii-115. Cloth, $2.00. 

Father Trese is a brave man to have thus laid himself open so honestly 
to the gaze of the world. For this is the kind of book that every priest 
is tempted to write — with the proviso, however, that it remain buried 
in his notebooks until after his own interment. Fr. Trese’s fellow priests, 
together with the potential members of the priestly, clan now innocently 
dreaming in their seminaries, as well as the Catholic laity — all will be 
grateful to him for having resisted whatever temptations he may have 
had to become famous posthumously. This book needed to be written, not 
just to show what the priesthood is, but, more important, what it should 
be as seen through the eyes of one who knows the ideal albeit he still 
considers himself far removed from having attained it. 


There was only one chapter that disturbed this reviewer. It is the one 
in which Fr. Trese seems to disapprove of the Jocist method of Catholic 
Action, the liturgical revival, and the rural life movement. The chapter 
is disturbing because critics of the above movements may possibly think 
they can find justification for their negative stand in this practical pastor’s 
views. The reviewer has already heard a careless report that Fr. Trese will 
have no Jocist groups in his parish. But he does have such groups. His 
only objection to the Jocist method is that, at the present moment of its 
development, it requires too much time on the part of the priest. It may 
very well be that the only “cell” required in a small parish is the parish 
itself, if it functions as a parish should function. Jocist groups can help 
unto that end. And, considering Father’s philosophy as revealed in the rest 
of the book, it is doubtful that he would dispute their great usefulness in 
schools and factories. As for the implications that Fr. Trese is unfavor- 
able to the liturgical movement, cf. his article in O. F., July, 1948, pp. 
418-424. 

Reading the book (with the above reservations), the reviewer could 
not shake off the thought of the need to get it into the hands of seminar- 
ians as soon as possible. Some of them may be shocked; but being shocked 
can sometimes have a good effect. In any case it will be a small price to 
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pay for this realistic portrayal of the life towards which they aspire. 
Reading the book now, reading it again and again, is bound to save them | 
from having to learn the hard way that the priestly life is impossible 
without constant loving attention to the first things in the priesthood: 
holy Mass, divine office, meditation, and spiritual reading. 5 A:i. 


ON ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM. By Pope Pius XI. With outline and index 
by, Dr. Francis J. Brown. Outline Press (2438 Flournoy St.), Chicago, Ill. 
1949. Pp. 71. Paper, $.50. 

This is the second in the excellent series of reprints of the social encyc- 
licals. The text is the authorized version, but Dr. Brown has supplied a 
clear subject heading for each paragraph. The whole is broken down into 
five divisions with a logical outline for each. Attractively printed with 
generous margins for notes, it is highly recommended for use in schools 
and study clubs. In view of the current concern over communism in the 
United States its republication in this form is timely. Anyone can profit 
by re-reading this cool analysis of the errors of communism and the vig- 
orous statement of Christian remedies. E. H. 


OF GOD AND HIS CREATURES. An annotated translation with some 
abridgement of the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Rev. 
Joseph Richaby, S.J. The Carroll Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 423. 
Cloth, $6.50. 

This is the classic apologetic work of St. Thomas in which he examines 
the nature of God and the meaning of man, clearly distinguishing between 
what can be known by revelation and by reason alone. Father Rickaby’s 
translation as well as his extensive notes are also something of a classic. It 
must be noted that this is an exact reprint of the original, not a new 
edition with corrections nor even a new printing in different format. The 
reproduction is excellent, with two colors on the title page. E. H. 


THE GREAT MANTLE. The Life of Pope Pius X. By Katherine Burton. 
Longmans, Green &% Co., New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. xv-238. Cloth, $3.00. 
The author has proved herself a good story-teller in eight previous 

biographies of famous (or should-be-famous) persons. Her human sym- 

pathy finds full scope with her present subject: for whether as priest, 
bishop or pope, Giuseppe Sarto was the most lovable of men. This account 
of his life will help us to know and therefore (in this case) to love him 
as did his contemporaries. The author is interested above all in the human 

interest angles; readers should not expect to find full treatment of Pius X 

and his stand on modernism, or on laicism, or even anything like an ade- 

quate evaluation of his role as inspirer of the liturgical movement. But 
they will find a warmly admiring and competently written portrayal of | 

a saintly pope for whose simplicity and directness and spiritual insight 

we modern Christians, who benefit from his guidance, should praise 

God. G. L. D. 
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